FOREWORD

THE MORAL CRISIS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD.    THE APO-
CALYPTIC OUTLOOK AND THE RESULTS OF SYNCRETISM

rHE present volume i$ of special interest, because it deals
with one of the most troubled periods of human history, but
one which was, nevertheless, the most rich with promise. In the
volumes dealing with the Hellenistic and the Roman world, we
have seen on the one hand, the tendency to large-scale political
combinations and universal empire, and on the other -, the growth
of religious intermingling, of what might be called a spiritual
" endosmosis" In this period the divergent civilizations of the
East and the West meet and mingle, producing a tendency at the
same time to both scepticism and faith. Amongst the finer minds,
the progress of thought and a quickened sense of human misery
and, oppression give rise to a passionate desire to understand life
and death, and the problem of evil, to attain happiness or salva-
tion. We see the birth of a moral crisis in a restless and troubled
world as the Christian era draws near.

In these fascinating pages Professor Guignebert examines the
causes of this restlessness. The orientation of his study is deter-
mined by the fact that the book is an introduction to Jesus. Hence
he carries on the history of Judaism which Professor Lods brought
up to the middle of the second century B.C., and lays bare the con-
ditions which led up to the appearance of Jesus in a Palestinian
environment. "But he also makes clear the factors in the circles
of the Jewish Diaspora which gave birth to the Christian myth
and to Christianity. Hence his book has a threefold interest and
a threefold value.

"'This soil where men and ideas from every direction met"
(p. 257). Such is the aspect under which Palestine has already
appeared to us in the previous volumes dealing with Israel and
early Judaism. We have seen that the insignificant people who
occupied it were fated by reason of their geographical position to
be the prey of their more powerful neighbours. But within its
own community it offered a stubborn resistance to the influence of
successive foreign dominations, and finally to that of Rome, against
whose power it put forth all its efforts to preserve its own indi-
viduality intact, and to perfect its own unique religious organization.
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